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Mary Dub ey was the daughter of Joseph 


and Mary Stokes, and born in the city of Bris- 
tol, the 8th of the Sixth Month, 1750. 
of a delicate constitution, she was, during in- 
fancy and childhood, subject to frequent and 
severe indispositions; yet she was early sent to 
school, and has often mentioned as a proof of 
serious thoughtfulness, her love of reading the 
Holy Scriptures, and that her partiality for the 
Prophecies of Isaiah was such, as to make her 
governess repeatedly enquire whether she had 
not yet got through that book? Being of quick 
parts, and possessing facility in acquiring know- 
ledge, she made rapid progress in learning; and 
as she advanced to youth, the vanity which 
is inherent in the human mind was much fed 
by the admiration of her relations and acquaint- 
ance; yet,even at this early period, she was 
at times sensible of the humbling visitation of 
Divine love; and in expressing her solicitude 
for young people, she has often been heard to 
say, how highly she should have valued the 


Being 


privilege of Christian counsel and sympathy, 
under those convictions which were at times 
counteracted on one hand by incitements to 
wordly pleasure, and on the other by ridicule 
for wishing to appear better than her cotempo- 
raries! nor were these efforts untried on the 
part of those whose duty it was to act very 
differently. The following are her own obser- 
vations: 

— “TI am drawn to commemorate 
the gracious dealings of a merciful Father and 
Creator in early visiting my mind, which though 
ignorant of the nature of deep religious feelings, 





was certainly often impressed with them in the 
morning of my day; though, from a remark- 
ably lively disposition, I did not yield to that 
awful fear, at seasons felt, which preserving 
from the snares of death would have led into a 
Being educated 


conformity to the Divine will. 






in the twentieth year of my life, was sweetly 
vouchsafed ; so that all that was within me 
bowed in deep prostration, and yielded to the 
superior power of heavenly love. 
being in the prepared state above described, it 
would be unsafe to date this change from the 
particular period of my attending the Metho- 
dist meetings; though in doing so, I certainly 
felt more of Divine impressions than at any 
previous season, and particularly when under 
the ministry of one of their preachers, who 
seemed commissioned with a message to my 
mind. 
others; attended all the means, as they are 


My mind 


I continued to hear him, with many 


called, and was often sweetly affected and com- 


forted ; yet even at such times there was some- 
thing within me craving the purity of an in- 


ward, spiritual life—and seeing that without 
holiness no man could see the Lord, as I did 
believe was attainable, how did my whole soul 
breathe for this knowledge to be revealed, and 
in the depth of silence, struggle that I might 
rightly seek and experience it. I went into 
various places of worship among the Dissenters, 
and was at one time greatly taken with the 
Baptists; but still found a want, a vacuum 
unfilled with that good I was thirsting after. 
Not from conviction, but partly from persuasion, 
and something in me yielding to the way I 
thought might easily settle me, I joined the 
Methodist Society, and also continued constantly 
to attend the established worship, that of my 
education; but in the several ceremonies of this, 
and the different meetings of the other, such as 
classes, bands, &c., I felt unsatisfied, and often, 
while others were engaged in attention to the 
preaching and singing, has my spirit in solemn 
silence communed with the “ Lord my strength,” 
so that I scarcely knew what was passing around 
me, and even felt disturbed from this inward 
attraction, when obliged to draw to that spot 
where the outward elements were prepared for 


Oh! 












the congregation. how did I then feel 
the heavenly mystery, and sweetly partake of 
the bread of life, so that all. forms and shadows 


in great strictness by my parents, respecting the 
observance and ceremonies of the worship they 
professed, (that of the Establishment,) I was a 


ure she possessed was seldom accompanied by 
sufficient ability for much writing. i the fol- 
lowing pages, however, her own language has 
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fled away, and became no longer of use or effi- 
cacy to a mind feeding spiritually on the sub- 
stance. During these feelings and consequent 
shakings from all visible things, I often went 
into Friends’ Meetings, and there, especially in 
silence, did my spirit feed, as it also did in 
deep awful retiredness, when no eye saw me; 
but when, by this powerful attraction, hours 
have passed away, so that my body seemed to 
do with a very small portion of rest or sleep. 
I felt like a child clinging to its parent’s breast ; 
and in this state covenant was made, which to 
this hour, I humbly trust has not been forgot- 
ten.” 

Her totally withdrawing herself from those 
scenes of amusement in which she had dissipa- 
ted much precious time, brought upon her the 
ridicule of her young companions, and even the 
censure of many who were much older though 
less thoughtful than she was; and the expecta- 
tion of her again returning to worldly pleasures, 
was frequently evinced ; while both flattery and 
entreaty were made use of, to counteract that 
seriousness of demeanor which was deemed so 
unnecessary at the age of nineteen. The change 
which she felt it her duty to make, by leaving 
off ornaments, and wearing such attire as was 
consistent with her views of Christian simplicity, 
being very mortifying to some of her nearest 
connections, she suffered considerably on this 
account. The peace, however, with which her 
mind was favored, more than counterbalanced 
these trials; and strength being mercifully pro- 
portioned to the occasion, she was enabled to 
persevere in the path of obedience, and has fre- 
quently been heard to say, that her company 
soon became as undesirable to her former gay 
associates, as theirs was to her; while her so- 
ciety and example proved the means of solid 
advantage to some of her cotemporaries, who 
continued or sought her acquaintance. At this 
period she frequently recorded her feelings in 
metrical composition; and the two following 
pieces are selected, as instructively describing 
her state of mind. 

























































WRITTEN ON HER TWENTIETH BIRTH-DAY. 






Did angels’ love or seraphs’ glowing fire 

My bosom warm, or my glad breast inspire— 
With what loud praises would I pierce the skies, 
What’ tuneful incense from my lips should rise. 
Yet tho’ my pow’rs with no such ardour glow, 
The feeble strains of thankful love may flow; 
My languid numbers shall a tribute bring, 

And humble praise awake the silent string. 
While nineteen years their varied seasons roll’d, 
How chain’d this captive heart in winter's cold; 
Unaw’'d by threat’nings and uncharm’d by love, 
It still refus’d the quick’ning draught to prove. 
Vain the return of ev’y annual day, 

Its call still slighted or neglected lay ; 

In vain it told me that it gave me birth, 

For still it found and left me slave to earth. 
Inmur’d in shades of interwoven night, 

In Nature’s dismal chaos, void of light, 

Thus lay enwrapt my pow’rs, till mercy spoke, 
And thro’ the gloom a ray obedient broke. 
Amazing grace! thro’ this I still survive, 

And boundless love has bid the rebel live ;— 
Bids me, for once, with joy behold the day 
That brought to life this animated clay. 

Since Mercy deigns to smile,—hail welcome morn ! 
Forever solemniz’d be thy return ; 

On thee let pure devotion ever rise, 

And breathe to heaven unsullied sacrifice. 































A HYMN. 
WRITTEN IN THE TWENTY-FIRST YEAR OF HER AGE. 


How shall I tune a trembling lay, 
How touch the soften’d string ? 

Fain would I heav’nly love display,— 
The God of mercy sing. 











THE FRIEND. 


I would,— but Oh! how faint each power, 
How far too high the theme; 

Come, blessed Spirit, aid restore, 
And raise the languid flame! 


any of the vanities of the world, that so often 
tend to corrupt the tender minds of youth, 

When he reached manhood he removed from 
the State of Indiana to the then new State of 
Towa, and shared in the hardships and privations 
incident to the settling of a new country ; here 
he made his home the greater part of the re 
mainder of iis life. 

In the year 1870 he removed with his family 
to southeastern Kansas, where he lived the re 
mainder of his life. Through all these later 
years of his sojourn, the same concern has lived 
unabated for the spread of the Truth. He was 
closely attached to the principles and doctrines 
of the Society of Friends, and was largely gifted 
to set them forth plainly in testimony. Nine. 
teen mcnths previous to his death, he had a 
paralytic stroke, which confined him to his room 
for a few weeks, when he put forth great effort 
to attend his meeting, which he did frequently, 
five miles distant. His voice had become s 
weak, that it was with difficulty we could under. 
stand his broken sentences. He endured at 
times great bodily suffering, with great patience 
and Christian resignation. A short time before 
his close, he prayed the Lord, that He would 
grant him patience to endure all his suffering, 
and forgive him all his sins, both of omission 
and commission, in word, thought and action, 
And then soon quietly passed away. 


The Enchanted Road to Kandy. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST. 


What wondrous grace! what boundless love! 
What soft compassion this, 

That calls my rebel heart to prove 
A never fading bliss! 








Long have I sought the pleasing sound,— 
But sought, alas! in vain— 

Explor’d in Pleasure’s mazy ground, 
In Nature’s desert plain. 








What grace that I am not consum’d, 
Not hurl’d to endless night ; 

Mercy has all her pow’r assum’d, 
And yields a cheering light. 










’Tis Mercy bids me seek the Lord ; 
Tis Mercy bids me fly; 

Tis Mercy speaks the balmy word, 
“ Repent, thy God is nigh.” 















’Tis Mercy fills my trembling heart 
With agonizing pain, 

With keen distress and poignant smart,— 
Nor heave these sighs in vain. 











The tears that now in torrents flow, 
This Mercy will repress ; 

Remove the load, a pardon show, 
And speak a healing peace. 









Then let me humbly wait the hour— 
The hour of sweet release; 

Incessant, saving grace implore, 
Incessant pant for peace. 
















At thy blest feet, my Lorp and Kine, 
Resigned let me lie, 

Till the glad peals of triumph ring, 
And Faith behold Thee nigh. 


Think of a railroad amid the tangled and 
varied wonders of Ceylon. You are barely 
seated, and your train from Columbo for Kandy 
fairly in motion, before you find yourself rid- 
ing far above the sea and the housetops of the 
beautiful Columbo, queen of the Indian Ocean, 
After passing two or three stations, the train 
begins a systematic climb, which does not cease 
for more than three hours. The scenery becomes 
wider, of deeper tints, and more magnificent. 
The surprises intoxicate and bewilder. Great 
boulders lay out on either hand, and hills, 
which grow into mountains, can be counted by 
the score. But boulders and hills and mou- 
tains are all different in Ceylon from those of 
any other land. The wealth of vegetation 
which becomes a drapery to all things, gives an 
entirely new character to every rock, whether 
standing alone or combined with a mountain 
chain. Here, for example, is a great, jagged 
rock, a hundred feet in diameter, scarred and 
gnashed by the storms and shocks of ages. But 
the vines have thrust themselves into its deep 
lines and climbed over its jagged points, and 
fairly smothered every angle with their delicate 
and dallying fingers, so that one would think 
the hard rock was only placed there as a sup- 
port for a tropic vine. 

But this is not all. Shrubs have found their 
way into the crevices, and pushed their roots 
deeply down, and now their broad and ample 
branches flash out over the mossy shoulders a 
rich scarlet and yellow blossoms as ever bor 
rowed color from the sun near the equator. 
Even the palms seem to take special pleasure 
in getting closely up to the rocks, then flinging 
their great fronds right out over the gray 
granite. 

The palms along this wonderful road are the 
kings of trees. They are the chief feature, next 
to the mountains themselves, of the unparalleled 
landscape. They have the same general trunk 
—long, graceful, slender—but, like men, eX 
hibit amazing differences when one comes 


Then shall the stammerer’s tongue proclaim 
The goodness of the Lorn; 

In grateful strains rehearse his fame, 
In hymns his love record. 


I'll warble to each list’ning ear 
The feeble song of praise ; 
My sweet employ while trav’lling here, 
To lisp Redeeming Grace! 
(To be continued.) 









For “THE FRIEND,” 
Edward K. Hobson. 


Died, at his residence near Cresline, Cherokee 
Co., Kansas, on the 16th day of Second Month, 
1892, Epwarp K. Hosson, aged nearly Seventy- 
two years. He was the son of Edward and Mary 
Hobson (both deceased). He was an esteemed 
member and recorded minister of Spring River 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

When a young man he had a remarkable 
visitation of Divine love, was awakened to a 
fearful sense that he was lost, or in an unsaved 
condition, should he have to meet death without 
a Saviour. He earnestly prayed, he said, for 
pardon and forgiveness for sin, for several days, 
without finding any access. But when, he said, 
he fully submitted his own will, and came to the 
end of his own strength, he came forth, it ap- 
peared to him, into a new creation wherein he 
had new desires and affections, and had un- 
bounded love toward all mankind. Feeling 
that he was now reconciled to God through the 
death of his Son, he must yet be saved by his 
life, he resolved through the aid of Grace Di- 
vine to live a Christian life, and be obedient to 
his Divine Master. 

In the nineteenth year of his age he often ap- 
peared in the way of the ministry in meetings, 
to the satisfaction of Friends; his concern was 
much to exhort the young not to slight the visi- 
tations of Divine love, and to walk in the ways 
of love and peace. He never participated in 
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examine them minutely. The fronds always 
tells the story of individuality. You see the 
talipot palm, the Areca palm, the Palmyra 
palm, the cocoanut palm, the toddy palm, and I 
know not how many others. Each has its large 
class of uses, and there is hardly any limit to its 
applications. Mr. Ferguson says that the Pal- 
myra palm alone can be used for five hundred 
different purposes. It is the Singhalese resort 
in all his needs. The cocoanut palm was just 
fully ripe as I went to Kandy, and everywhere 
the natives were eating them. At every station 
there were venders of the rich fruit. The cocoa- 
nut, which is yellow when ripe, is partially 
skinned ; and if you buy one, the vendor takes 
a big knife and cuts off the top. The juice, in 
one case, flew all over me, as he clipped the top 
of one too rapidly. The nut was full of milk, 
which, but for its warmth, would have been de- 
licious. The meat was soft, like an apple, and 
most palatable. The Singhalese, of all classes 
and conditions were drinking the milk and eat- 
ing the ripe fruit of the cocoanut. It seemed 
as if the thousands had been waiting for the 
ripening of the fruit, and were now passionately 
enjoying it. The laborers resting by the road- 
side, women sitting in the doorways, and chil- 
dren everywhere were eating the new and lus- 
cious cocoanuts. There seemed to be a very 
craze in the eager way in which all would have 
them, and seem never to tire of them. Each 
tree is very prolific, and is highly prized by all 
who have the good fortune in life to possess one. 
The man who owns a plantation of cocoa palms 
is regarded as well-to-do in the world’s goods. 
A thrifty Palmyra palm produces scores of nuts 
at a single bearing, and, like the orange, some 
on the same tree are fully ripe long before others. 

The palms abound everywhere. They run 
along both sides of the road. They climb well 
up the mountain sides, and run down into all 
the valleys. No doorway seems complete with- 
out one, to throw down its welcome shade upon 
all who enter it. No home is too stately or too 
poor to be without it. It is the cosmopolitan 
fruit of beautiful and laughing Ceylon. It hugs 
closely the railway track, grows in plenty far 
away from any house, bends over the thatched 
roof of the farmer, as if for protection, lets the 
gray cattle come and lean against it, and now 
and then drops its fronds so low down that a 
child can play with them and swing by them. 
In some instances they form a vista, like the New 
Haven elms, and as you drive under them, as we 
did in one case, they are found to have thrown out 
their branches to meet one another, and to have 
interlaced, and to have made so thick a shield 
that only an occasional fleck of sunshine could 
be seen on the red and perfect road. 

But who will number the whole catalogue of 
trees that one sees on this single ride of sev- 
enty flowery miles? Up on the hillsides the 
cinchona tree abounds, and is now an import- 
ant branch of culture. The Singhalese never 
try any product of the tropics without succeed- 
ing in their undertaking. The coffee tree has, 
almost alone of their sources of revenue, failed 
them to some extent of late. A fungus has ap- 
peared, and so injured the harvest, that, within 
the last few years, there has been a loss to the 
coffee planters of about twenty thousand pounds 
sterling. Several substitutes have been attempt- 
ed. One of these is the Liberian coffee, intro- 
duced from Western Africa. It has been only 
partially successful, but there is hope that in 


time it will make some amends for the failure 
of the Singhalese coffee tree. Now the cinchona 
tree is one of the substitutes for the coffee. Large 





tracts of land are planted with it, and many 
great hillsides are covered with it. 
tance, the cinchona orchard has the appearance 
of a lemon or orange grove. There is the same 
deep green, and the trees stand about the same 
distance apart. The main exception is that the 
cinchona appears to be a smaller tree. 
groves als» abound here and there, and the 
plant grows in great luxuriance. 


name of paddy everywhere in Ceylon. Paddy 
strictly means rice in the green stage. 
Singhalese have solved one problem, how to 
make their rice climb mountains and come 
down on the other side. Rice must always have 
abundance of water. 
the wet earth, and the green spires must shot up 
through the shallow ponds. Ceylon has its lakes 
and rivers, and it is easy enough so to divert its 
waters, from the very top of its mountains, that 
they can be made to irrigate any spot on the 
whole island, however high the patch of land. 
Now there is no such thing as irrigating a moun- 
tain side in any other way than by terraces. 
The land must be flat, in order that the water 
may lie an equal depth everywhere. 
the entire side of the mountain is a succession 
of beautiful terraces. 
the top section or terraced lot, and from that it 
descends by channels and by an outlet into the 
one below, and thence into the lower, until the 
scores and hundreds of beautiful terraces are 
supplied with water enough to make the rice 
fairly bound into beauty and a bountiful har- 
vest. 
loosely or irregularly. Oa the contrary, great 
care is taken to render the arrangement pleas- 
ing to the eye. 
acres is to be put in rice, the most careful plan 
is made to divide it into terraces, and to arrange 
them in relation toeach other, so that when the 
work is over, and the sowing is done, and the 
rice is out in its emerald dress, you find your- 
self gazing upon as beautiful a piece of agri- 
cultural art as your eyes ever saw. 


of this perfumed and dazzling scene. 
fairly overwhelmed with every new mile you 
climb in your upward road. At every turn in 
the way there is something new and strangely 
fascinating which you had not seen before. You 
see so much that you never thought of seeing, 
that you become surfeited with the prospect. 
I was thoroughly tired when reaching Kandy 
—not because of the journey itself, but because 
of Nature’s extravagant display of plants and 
flowers and fruits ; your eyes and sensations are 
overtaxed. Then, where there is neither flower 


THE FRIEND. 















































In the dis- 


Tea 


But the favorite plant is rice. It goes by the 


The 


The seed must soak in 


Hence, 


The water comes into 


These terraced fields are not prepared 


If a hillside of one hundred 


There is no release from the sweet bondage 
You are 


nor fruit, Nature seems to take a special delight 
in winding wild vines in all possible directions, 
in making them spring to every branch and 
rock and get ready for a loftier leap. Many of 
these vines, when they had exhausted all the 
supports they could find, just jumped out des- 
perately into the air; and there they hung and 
waved and nodded their smiles down upon us, 
as much as to say: “ Just give us more trellis, 
and we would wander out on larger paths into 
this Elysian air.” 

We have reached the Kandy station. Here 
are tall people, the giants of this isle of dreams 
and history. Neither Dutch, nor French, nor 
English ever conquered them. Theirspears have 
been very weavers’ beams. The English would 
not be here to-day, with their good rule and 


even justice, but for the cruelty of the native 
king, whom the wise natives asked English help 
to rid them of. The English were waiting to 





do this thing. 
firm here as the granite sides of the isle itself. 
A bandy, or little carriage is waiting for us, to 
drive us to the Queen’s Hotel. Things are re- 
versed here. You see the opposite of what you 
wait tosee. The women do not wear combs, but 
the men do. 
has long hair, twisted into a firm knot on the 
top of his skull, and then kept in position by a 
fine tortoise-shell comb. 
seats, and soon we are whirling past the trim 
houses and beneath the long arms of the wel- 
coming palms of this old, old Singhalese capital. 
—The Independent. 


missionary. 
the ministry, or for missionaries, with merely 
general desires to benefit their fellow-creatures, 
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There they stayed, and are as 


So our driver, a pleasing native, 
He helps us to our 


Kanpy, Ceylon. 
ee 


I orren think that in the present day there 


is a danger of too much reliance being placed 
on mere literary knowledge, even by some very 
goodly people; and it has been very forcibly 
brought to my remembrance of latter time, the 
circumstance of these words that Pilate placed 
‘above the cross of our Divine Lord,—*“ This is 
Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews,” writ- 
ten in Hebrew, Greek and Latin. 
was his intention that the people should read 
this inscription in their own language, but I 
believe it has also a deep and spiritual mean- 
ing, even as the cross has, on which our Divine 
Lord was crucified, and that is that human 
learning should not be placed above the Cross 
of the Lord Jesus, whom to know is life eternal. 
If we look over the Society we shall find that 
the greater part of our most eminent men and 
women were not very highly educated in human 
wisdom, but were taught in the school of Christ, 
for the world by wisdom knows not God, for it 
pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to 
save them that believe. 
ing brethren, how that not many wise men after 
the flesh, not many mighty were called, etc., 
ete. 
was paid to the guarded religious education of 
the children, and not so much about mere human 
learning. 
derstood as being unfavorable to a good liberal 
education, far from it, for I highly prize it; 
but let your moderation appear unto all men, 
for the Lord is at hand—see the last chapter of 
Philippians.—Extract from a letter of Joseph 
Snowdon, for several years Superintendent of West- 
town Boarding School. 


It no doubt 


For you see your call- 


Therefore [ could wish that more attention 


Now by this I do not wish to be un- 





“WE received a call this morning from a 
Persons are too often educated for 


but without letting their exercises mature, so as 


to assume a specific direction ; or, placing them- 
selves under the direction of communities of 


men who practically disregard individual in- 
timations of duty, they are turned aside from 
the course that would otherwise have been 
marked out for them by the Great Head of the 
Church; and the result is often either total 
failure or diminished usefulness, and still more 
frequently interminable cares and perplexities. 
Besides, in judging of the fitness of an appoint- 
ment and its accordance with the Divine will, 
how liable is the mind to be biassed by considera- 
tions of a secondary nature, when a man has no 
other probable means of subsistence, and has a 
wife and children to maintain. How happy are 
we as a religious body, in being exempt from 
such trammels, in having taken the example of 
the apostles and early believers as our model, 
and the voice of the true Shepherd and Bishop 
of souls as our guide.” —G@. Washington Walker. 
































































“IF WE KENEW.” 


If we knew the cares and crosses 
Crowding round our neighbor’s way, 
If we knew the little losses, 
Sorely grievous, day by day, 
Would we then so often chide him 
For his lack of thrift and gain, 
Leaving on his heart a shadow, 
Leaving on our life a stain? 


If we knew the clouds above us 
Held but gentle blessings there, 
Would we turn away all trembling 
In our blind and weak despair? 
Would we shrink from little shadows 
Lying on the dewy grass, 
While ’tis only birds of Eden 
Just in mercy flying past? 


If we knew the silent story, 
Quivering through the heart of pain, 
Would our manhood dare to doom them 
Back to haunts of guilt again ? 
Life had made a tangled crossing, 
Joy hath many a break of woe, 
And the cheeks, tear-stained and whitest, 
This the blessed angels know. 


Let us reach into our bosoms 
For the key to other lives, 
And with love toward erring nature, 
Cherish good that still survives. 
So that, when our disrobed spirits 
Soar to realms of light again, 
We may say, “ Dear Father, judge us 
As we judge our fellow-men.” 
—Our Own Fireside. 





A SMALL MEETING. 


There were only two or three of us 
Who came to that place of prayer; 

Came in the teeth of a driving storm, 
But for that we did not care; 

Since as we waited upon the Lord, 
Though never a word was said, 

We felt the Master present there, 

And He gave us Living Bread. 


His Spirit stirred our longing hearts, 
And prayer and praise set free ! 

We felt his touch as.oursouls were bowed ; 
We heard his “ Come to"Me!” 

Nobody saw Him lift the latch, 
And none unbarred the door; 

But “ Peace” was his token to each of us, 
And why should we ask for more? 


Each of us felt the load of sin 





THE FRIEND. 


























For “THE FRIEND.” 


John G. Whittier. 


Some letters of the late venerable John G. 
Whittier, written during the latter years of his 
life, expressive of his sentiments in regard to 
the doctrines and testimonies of our religious 
Society, it is thought, might be interesting and 
instructive to the readers of THE FRienp. 
They were addressed to a member of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. During the publica- 
tion of the extracts from the diary of our late 
valued friend, Ebenezer Worth, about the year 
1878, J. G. Whittier became a subscriber to 
THE FRIEND, which was continued up to the 
time of his death. The numbers of Tor Frrenp 
in which the extracts appeared previous to his 
becoming a subscriber, were sent him, which 
he thus acknowledged : 






















Oak Kno t, Danvers, Mass., 
Seventh Month Ist, 1879. 

My Dear Friend :—I thank thee for thy note 
and the copies of THE FRIEND. I quite agree 
with thee in thinking the Extracts from the 
Journal of Ebenezer Worth indicate a character 
of rare unselfishness and practical piety and 
faithfulness to the Divine Monitor and Guide. 

One is glad to get away from the empty noises 
of self righteous presumption, and contemplate 
such a beautiful unworldliness; such a close 
walk with the Divine Master. 

I think the papers very valuable, as they 
furnish a lesson greatly needed at this time of 
loud profession and irreverent familiarity with 
Divine things and offensive self-glorification. 

Thy friend, 
Jno. G. WHITTIER. 





After the publication of “ Passages from the 
Life and Writings of George Fox,” a copy was 
sent him; subsequently this letter was received : 

Boston, Mass., No. 63 Mt. Vernon St., 
Third Mo. 12th, 1882. 

Dear Friend :—I am greatly pleased with this 
condensed Journal of George Fox, and hope it 
may have a wide circulation, not only in our 
own religious Society, which at the present time 
greatly needs to freshen itself at the “ Primal 
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From the weary shoulders fall ; 

Eaeh of us dropped the load of care, 
And the grief that was like a pall; 

And over our spirits a blessed calm 
Swept in from the Jasper Sea, 

And strength was ours for toil and strife, 
In the days that were thence to be. 


We were only a handful gathered in 
To that little place of prayer: 

No word was said, no hymns were sung, 

. But the Lord himself was there: 

He came to redeem the pledge He gave, 
Wherever his loved ones be; 

To stand himself in the midst of them, 
Though they count but “two or three.” 


Then forth we went in the pouring rain, 
But our hearts had grown so warm, 
It seemed like the pelting of summer flowers 
And not the nd of a storm. 
“What atime renewing of strength we have had 
From the Lord’s right hand!” we said ; 
As we thought how Jesus himself had come 
To feed us with Living Bread. 
—British Friend. 


——__—__——>-2— 


INDIFFERENCE to the pleasure and comfort 
of others is but the negative side of a supreme 
concern for our own. Courtesy is a quality 
which involves some study of other’s interests, 
and some effort to promote those interests. For 
this effort the selfish man has no inclination. 
He cares but to please himself. 











Fountain,” but also among many outside of 


our Society, who desire greater spirituality in 
religion. 


Very truly thy friend, 
Jno. G. WHITTIER. 





AMESBURY, Mass., Sixth Mo. 3rd, 1886. 

My Dear Friend :—I thank thee for thy letter 
and papers relating to Westtown School, where 
the principles and testimonies of our religious 
Society have been always maintained. 

I am glad to see that the ancient standard 
of Quakerism is not lowered in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. 

With us there is much that is trying and dis- 
couraging, and indeed in most parts of the 
country there seems to be a virtual abandon- 


ment of the vital doctrines of the (teaching) of 


the Spirit—as held by our early Friends. 

But I believe that that doctrine is yet to pre- 
vail in Christendom; and if we as a society 
prove unworthy to be its standard bearers, 
there will be found in other sects, those who 
will take up the “Truth ” which we have aban- 
doned, and bear it forward to its final triumph. 

I am, very truly, thy obliged friend, 

no. G. WHITTIER. 





Some account of the death and exercises at 
the funeral of our late valued friend, Morris 


Cope, which were published in a local ives tha 
wan sent him, accompanied by a letter koud coal i 
female friend, inquiring why the poem “Isabella | gre ofter 
of Austria” had not been included in his puh | find occ 
lished works, with an expression of appreciation § the Colo 
of some of his later poems, and of esteem and out perni 
affectionate interest in himself, he thus replied ] wishing 
to her. It will be observed from the date, that J thestree 
it was written very near the close of his life, were tw 
= “— weeny, 
AMPTON, New Hampshi 

Eighth Mo. 3rd, oe ete 
My Dear Friend :—For so I may call thee § the fam 
after thy kind letter. sick ma 
The poem, “ Isabella of Austria,” was written ] gwmptio 
more than sixty years ago. It was lost to sight. § Hehas! 
for a long time, but a friend found it in an En- apity fe 
glish paper. In my last edition in 4 vols, I § be bette 
have had it included. patient, 
I have read with interest the account of the compan 
death and funeral of Morris Cope. He was one languag 
of the old school of Friends, and faithfully § pot, an 
maintained the great cardinal doctrines of the | of war 
Society, which so many of its members seem to ]} guthori 
have entirely lost sight of. It is a painful sight pense t 
to see whole Yearly Meetings going back tothe ] who ar 
very things which our early Friends separated | fied wit 
from. I am comforted by the belief that the | case, w 
best men of other denominations are drawing | row wi 
nearer to the “Truth” as held by our ances- § could | 
tors; and I know that the falling back of so | here a 
many of those who still bear our name ig § meetin; 
greatly regretted by them. the Ali 
I am spending a few weeks here to avoid § me I 
company, as my health is feeble. ‘tis no 
With much love and unity I am thine and | formed 
thy husband’s friend, Meetin 
Jno. G. WHITTIER. more | 

would 

For “THE FRIEND.” is now 

The following is a short account of George ]} jome ; 
D. Reid, who was drafted in the time of the ] jor | 
Civil War in the United States, taken from bis} pessed 
home in West Brandywine Township, Chester ] 4. be 

County, Pa.; and taken to West Chester, and men 

from thence sent as prisoner to the barracks at of th: 
Twenty-second and Wood Street, Philadelphia, emide 
where he was confined. After remaining there fighti 
some weeks, in expectation of being sent south not al 
to the army at Morris Island, South Carolina, stitut 
as some were sent while he was there. Friends age, t 
in Philadelphia being informed of the circum- we 6 
stance interested themselves in the case, and by He a 
applying to the authorities at Washington, he religi 
was released by an order from there. busin 
A few extracts from letters that he sent to low 1 
his sisters when confined a prisoner shows & tect | 
little the state of his mind with the prospect look 
before him. is sai 
TweEnty-SEconD AND Woop St. BARRACKS, to be 
Eleventh Month 12th. or D 

Having a little time, would employ it in may 
giving you some idea of my place of confine pent: 


ment. The room is about thirty feet wide by If 


about one and sixty feet long, and no employ- to b 
ment; and each day may be the last for a num- at a 
ber here, as we are liable to be sent away at like 
short notice. Time appears long, but patience no 8 
is the only thing, and grace that is requisite to plac 
keep up the spirits in such a place. The reason belo 
that I write to-day, is because to-morrow wn roor 
may move some of us off, but we cannot tell the 
for they hold things in their own hands; if § Wor 
they do, it makes such confusion that it i whe 
hardly possible to know who is to go till called. T 
This war appears to be a business that some are tee 
looking after the money and the offices that are thir 


attached to it; such are not considering the tho 
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jives that are being sacrificed, and the distress, 
cused in families by forcing men away who 
are oftentimes the only support. A case of the 
kind occurred this morning, with the officers at 
the Colonel’s office. None were allowed with- 
out permission in the barracks, and my mother 
yishing to see me, had to have a guard through 
thestreets, as being under military rule. There 
were two women there that were complaining 
bitterly, and no doubt true what they said. 
They had no money to support their families, 
their husbands taken and no provision made for 
the families which have to suffer. There is a 
sick man here in about the last stage of con- 
wmption, with only the bare boards for his bed. 
Hehas been drafted nearly three months. What 
apity for him to be lying here, when he might 
be better cared for at home. He appears very 
patient, though sick, in such a place, and the 
company that are around, with the profane 
language used ; but the officers appear to care 
not, and a life is not much thought of in time 
of war by many as may he seen by many in 
authority here. But there is a day of recom- 
pense to come, and blessed it may be for them 
who are found trying to do right. I am satis- 
fed with what Friends are trying to do in my 
case, whether they succeed or not. As to-mor- 
row will be Quarterly Meeting, how I wish I 
could be with you, a much better place than 
here amongst so much profanity. The only 
meeting here is in the secret of the soul with 
the Almighty ; that is the way I hope it is with 
me. I have to keep myself as it were aloue, as 
‘is no place here for a Friend. Your letter in- 
formed me that David Cope was at Quarterly 
Meeting. I believe he is a good man, and if 
more were of his principles this horrible war 
would not be going on, wasting human life. It 
is now three First-days since I was taken from 
home and confined here, and the scenes acted 
here I could scarcely believe, had I not wit- 
nessed some of them ; and though trying, it is 
far better than being sent to join the army, as 
many are sent from here to do. So, ’tis cause 
of thankfulness that I am so far preserved 
amidst this scene of oaths, drinking liquor, and 
fighting, among those here confined, though 
not all alike. There is a boy here that is a sub- 
stitute from Luzerne County, sixteen years of 
age, that I feel an interest in. He sleeps with 
me, and I share what is sent to me with him. 

He appears a quiet person, and susceptible of 
religious improvement; but to think of the 
business that he has enlisted in to kill his fel- 
low man. But I hope the Almighty may pro- 
But what kind of protection can we 
look for when we go voluntarily into it; for it 
is said that the Almighty is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity, and whether in individuals 
or nations, the judgment is certain, though it 
may tarry long in mercy, giving time for re- 
pentance. 

If my letters are not well connected will have 
to be excused, as ’tis almost impossible to write 
at all in such a place. Thinking you would 
like to know how I got along at night with 
no sleeping—no beds there—tbirteen sleeping 
places capable of holding sixteen persons, eight 
below, with the same number above, in each 
room, and three rooms with not anything but 
the boards to sleep on, and the clothes you 
Wore for the covering ; but how must those fare 
who are sent away to the army? 

The longer I am detained here, the more I 
te the evils of war. May He who holds all 

ings in his holy hands bring it to a close, 
h chastisements are permitted to overtake 





THE FRIEND. 














































nations for the sins of the people, and those who 
are opposed to war often suffer. 

Through Friends’ influence with the authori- 
ties at Washington I was discharged from the 
confinement in the barracks and returned to my 
peaceful and quiet home, after my long absence, 
and can enjoy it the more, and it is a sign of 
my Heavenly Father’s mercies to a poor un- 
worthy creature as I am. It is not of any good 
of ourselves that we are saved, but through and 
by his mercies alone who gave himself fur us. 
How many if they had the opportunities that I 
have had, how different they might have been ; 
but they must go as they see no way of escape. 
We, who see different, should feel for and pity 
them ; and may the Lord open their eyesso that 
they may see clearly the things that do belong 
to their everlasting peace, for war is one source 
of the wickedness and the misery that are in 
the world. 

After a life of usefulness and a short illness, 
he departed this life peacefully on the evening 
of Third Month 9th, 1886, in the fifty-second 
year of his age. 


Selected for ‘THE FRIEND.” 
Works of a Benevolent and Religious Character. 


thoughtful reader of modern religious lit- 
erature, can scarcely fail to be struck with the 
prominent position and great importance which 
the authors generally assign to active partici- 
pation in works of a benevolent or religious 
character. In many cases it is made the test 
of a growth in grace and flourishing vitality, 
as regards both congregations and individuals. 

The idea of discriminating as to the prepara- 
tion for usefulness, the gifts conferred on differ- 
ent individuals; or the no less important con- 
siderations—whether there is any gift at all—or 
whether the individual is called and qualified 
by the only adequate authority, the Divine 
Head of the church, to engage in such activity, 
seem to be much overlooked. The great aim 
appears to be to set all to work who are will- 
ing, and to represent such work as promoting 
religion, and as proper and necessary to it. 

In a well ordered family, there are services 
allotted toeach member, to be performed in the 
prescribed time and way, and all regulated and 
controlled by the will of the ruler of the house- 
hold. If each member shoyld assume to choose 
his own work, and to engage in it when and 
as he pleased, whether qualified or not, it is easy 
to see that confusion and disorder would be the 
consequence, and probably no little injury be 
done. 

Christ’s church is no less under his govern- 
ment and bidding than is such a family under 
that of its head, and each member of it can 
only be rightly employed as he is filling the 
station, and performing the service assigned 
him by the heavenly Head and husband. Those 
who thrust themselves unbidden into religious 
activity, however great the extent and variety 
of their performances, or however they may be 
applauded for their usefulness and self-sacrifice, 
are in danger of being met by the query, “ Who 
hath required this at your hands?’ 

In the warmth of natural emotion, from feel- 
ings of sympathy and kindness, or from a desire 
to do good, ‘persons may engage in works osten- 
sibly religious, and evince much devotedness 
and perseverance in them, and yet there may 
be no religious obligation or principle involved 
in the matter, and they may be wholly beside 
the proper business of the individuals employed 

in them. The effort may be the mere prompt- 
ing of the natural mind. Desirous of doing 
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something which bears a religious aspect, and 

which will commend them to themselves and to 

others as religious persons, they may “kindle a 

fire of their own, compass themselves about with- 
its sparks, and walk in the heat and light of the 

fire they have kindled” and yet there may be 

nothing in all the zeal and activity to shield 

them from the sentence, “ This shall ye have of 
mine hand —ye shall lie down in sorrow.” 
ternal performances may be very correctly gone 
through by those whose hearts have never been 
changed. They may assume to instruct others 
in religion, when they have never learned of 
Christ themselves, or are even disobedient to 
his requirings. Hence the impropriety of mak- 
ing such things a test of religion, for it settles 
persons at ease in the idea of their having at- 
tained, when they need to be taught the very 
first lessons in Christian knowledge. 


Ex- 


Far be it from us to discourage even the least 


child from the discharge of any duty assigned 
it by the Head of the church. We would rather 
have all incited to faithfulness in all the Divine 
requisitions, even to the smallest particular. But 
let it ever be borne in mind that religion is an 
inward work; a work of the heart, and not of 
the head; and that to live and walk in the 
Spirit, with Christ, comprehends its essence. 
There may be great danger of turning from this 
inward work, which is crucifying to self, and 
attended with many humiliations and mortifi- 
cations; and substituting for it the more easy 
routine of specious religious activity, and thus 
suffering great loss ; becoming lean and dwarf- 
ish in a spiritual sense, instead of growing in 
grace and daily waiting on the Lord, and in- 
wardly watching against sin, so as to be perfect- 
ing holiness in his fear. 


There is room in the ehurch for the exercise 


of every gift, which the Holy Head of it sees 
meet to dispense to his servants, and there is no 
shortness or stinting on his part. What is want- 
ing is humble submission to those fiery baptisms 
which purify the soul, and prepare it for the 
reception of the Lord’s gifts. Where these bap- 
tisms are patiently endured, until the times are 
fulfilled, and the period for being shown unto 
Israel is fully come, then “ a man’s gift maketh 
room for him,” whatever that gift may be ; and 
a door of usefulness in the church is opened to 
him, under the leading and government of the 
great Giver, who will always help every obedi- 
ent servant to occupy the gift profitably and 


acceptably in his fear. 
Ninth Month 19th, 1892. 


Natural History, Science, ete. 


Zebras.—Galton observed that in the bright 
starlight of an African night, zebras are practi- 
cally invisible even at a short distance, though 
their peculiar striped appearance is of decided 
protective value in the daytime. Schénland 
writes to Nature from South Africa that, in a 
recent zebra hunt, several members of his party 
commented on the difficulty of seeing zebras 
even at moderate distances although there was 
nothing to hide them, “the black and white 
stripes blending so completely that the animals 
assume by day a dull brown appearance quite 
in harmony with the general color of the lo- 
cality in which they are found.” A hunter saw 
a wounded zebra which he mistook for a big 
baboon, writing: “It galloped like a baboon 
from me, and I could only see that the color 
was grayish-brown.” When the zebra stops, its 
stripes are, of course, easily seen ; but when gal- 
loping the stripes blend, and the animal looks 
as if dull brown. 
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supposed, received a wound in its neck, but it 
also got clear off, and survived its rough treat- 
went. ‘ ; : 
“The day was spent in reading with our 
pele and in waiting upon the Most High. 
b 


by singular luck whieh could not be expected 
to follow us long. 

On the 3rd of Sixth Month one of the mules 
was attacked by the dreaded “ horse ” sickness, 
and was dead in three hours. This sickness is 
well known in South Africa. It attacks horses 
and mules suddenly, but donkeys are exempt. 
An animal is quite well up to a certain time, 
in fact, it may be in rather better fettle than 
usual, when suddenly it appears unwell. It 
ceases to work and becomes very tottery. Ina 
few minutes it is noticed to be breathing hard, 
and its nostrils working are evidences of great 
distress. A]most at the same time a discharge 
of mucous appearsat the nostrils, which presently 
becomes very profuse. The distress increases, 
and in a few hours the animal, becoming weaker 
and weaker, and more and more distressed in 
its breathing, falls down and dies. Post-mortem 
shows general congestion of the internal organs, 
especially of the lungs. All kinds of remedies 
have been tried, and have failed. In the case 
of our mule, half a bottle of gin and a large 
tablespoonful of quinine were at once adminis- 
tered, and this seemed to revive it for a time; 
but soon the weakness came on again, and the 
animal died. — Men Mines and Animals in 
South Africa. 





























ile thus employed, my mind was peculiarly 
gosible of Divine consolation, the Lord being 
flt to be unspeakably precious. Yet the view 
of my own vileness, misery and need, in myself, 
got of Him who is our life, made my eyes run 
down with tears of deep humiliation. How em- 
phatically true it is, that we ‘are saved by 
race, through faith, and that not of ourselves, 
itis the gift of God, not of works, lest any man 
should boast.’ Yet are we ‘God’s workmanship, 
geated in Christ Jesus unto good works, which 
God hath before ordained that we should walk 
inthem.’ Good works are easy and natural, so 
to speak, to that new creature which is of God’s 
creation; they are therefore not man’s own 
yorks, nor is the glory of them due to him, but 
toGod, who worketh in man to will and to do 
of his own good pleasure. Sin only is natural 
toman in his fallen and unrenewed state; 
therefore guilt and shame are his only portion 
in himself.” 





Horse Sickness in South Africa. 


The horse sickness in South Africa causes 
such heavy loss that I am tempted to dwell on 
this subject. Most of authorities are of opinion 
that it is useless to purchase horses for African 
journeys, unless they are whatis termed “salted,” 
that is, have had and have recovered from the 
sickness. Such horses, however, are, for the 
most part, sorry, wretched steeds, without a 
girit, with very inferior strength. They by 
bo means enjoy perfect immunity from further 
attacks of sickness. Large prices, moreover, 
ranging from £50 upward, are asked for them. 
Major Giles resolved to ascertain whether by 
great and constant care he could not, at least 
this season of the year, preserve his horses from 
the sickness. He had to encounter a great 
deal of derision from persons of all sorts of 
experience, who freely prophesied he would not 
bring a horse alive to Tuli. Mr. McKay, who 
undertook the charge of the horses, gave the 
following details of his management: First, the 
horses are never watered before 11 A. M. or 
after 3 P.M. This precaution is adopted against 
the evils occasioned by the morning and eve- 
ning dews, at times and in certain places very 
heavy. Secondly, when outspanned, the horses 
are covered with a horse rug, buckling over the 
chest, and with a blanket rag, doubled, coming 
well back over the loins. At sundown the 
horses are fed in nosebags, the bottoms of which 
have been carefully tarred. Three times a 
week each horse has its nostrils slightly tarred 
inside, once a week a tonic dose is administered 
toeach, composed of about two wine-glasses of 
gia, with enough quinine to cover a shilling, 
well piled up, mixed with the gin. Further in 
Places with an evil reputation for horse sick- 
ness, the horses were never allowed to go to the 
river or other water; buckets of water were 
brought to the camp and allowed to stand for 
an hour or more in the sun, and then slightly 
chilled by mixing warm water. The great and 
Principal precaution is that some trustworthy 
Peron should daily see that the grooms carry 
out these regulations conscientiously. A few 
Minutes neglect destroys the effect of all the 
tareof daysand weeks. I admit that many per- 
tous assert that all precautions against horse sick- 
ness are unavailing, and that we were favored 





Items. 


Affirmations vs. Oaths.—The recent opening of 
Parliament was characterized by one fact indicating 
the marked change which, scarcely noticed, has 
come over England. Not less than eighteen mem- 
bers availed themselves of the privilege for which 
Bradlaugh fought so long and so persistently, 
and made affirmation instead of taking the oath. 
Among them were John Burns, the labor leader, 
Naoroji, the Indian member, Caine and Jacob 
Bright. In such marked contrast was their pro- 
cedure to that of the groups of five, who, Testa- 
ments in hand, hurried through the form of oath, 
that The Christian World says: 

“Tt will be well for religion and for decency 
when there is no needless formal appeal to the 
Almighty at all, but when the Member’s solemn 
affirmation of allegiance will be all that is re- 
quired.” 

Avoid Evil Communications—He who utters a 
wanton suggestion to corrupt the innocence of chas- 
tity, may set fire to passion that cannot be quenched. 
The loan of a pernicious book, the insinuation of 
an infidel thought, the repetition of an unclean 
story, the irreverent use of God’s Word, is often 
fraught with undreamed-of mischief. Beware how 
you play with the fire of wicked suggestions that 
may kindle a flame of sin in a fellow-creature’s 
heart! For it will not be in your power to “make 
restitution,” and in the day of final reckoning you 
will be called to answer the question, “‘ Who kin- 
dled that fire?”—7. LZ. Cuyler in The Independent. 


Presence of Mind.— Our Annual Friend relates the 
following anecdote: While officer Regan, of the 
“Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” 
was patrolling in the vicinity of One Hundred and 
Thirty-eighth Street and the Harlem River, he was 
informed by a car driver that a horse had fallen 
into the river and was gradually sinking down into 
the mud. Hastening to the spot, Regan found the 
horse almost buried up to his neck. To rescue the 
animal alive would require prompt and intelligent 
action. 

The part of the river where the accident oc- 
curred is being filled in, and the horse fell into the 
water at a point where the edge of the river joined 
the mud-bank. In its struggle to escape from 
drowning, the horse swam toward the treacherous 
earth, and in a few minutes was unable to move. 
It was as much as a man’s life was worth to attempt 
to reach it, as there was no water in which to row 
a boat, and the mud was too soft to bear a man’s 
weight. All hope of rescuing the horse had been 
abandoned, and a hundred spectators were help- 
leasly waiting.to see it die a most borrible death. 


The Society’s officer was greeted with cries of 
“Too late,” “‘ Never at hand when wanted,” etc. 
Paying no attention to the jeers of the crowd, 
Regan got a single line, about two hundred feet 
long, fastened one end to the bow of a flat-bottomed 
boat, and passed the other tu some laborers on the 
bank. Taking with him another strong rope about 
four hundred feet long, he got into a boat and di- 
rected the men to haul on the rope. Ata glance 
the officer’s scheme for the rescue of the horse was 
apparent, and the jeering crowd of idle spectators 
instantly became a corps of active and willing as- 
sistants to aid the officer in his intelligent and 
practical efforts to save the half-smothered horse. 
The men on the bank hauled the boat over the slip- 
pery mud to the side of the horse. Regan passed 
the rope he had taken with him around the body 
of the animal, made it fast in front, and gave the 
signal to pull him back tothe river. Every man 
who could find a hand-hold on the rope began to 
pull, but all in vain; the mud held its victim im- 
movable. “Keep a tight hold on the rope, men,” 
cried Regan; “don’t let him sink; we’ll get him 
out yet;” and he started on a run toward the river. 
It seemed to the crowd as if their leader was going 
to desert them. But no; he was seeking more 
powerful assistance. 

The captain ofa tug-boat, on his way down stream, 
had stopped his vessel to watch what was going on. 
Regan shouted to him, “ Captain, give us a pull?” 
“All right, with pleasure,” was the hearty response. 
Soon the little steamer was got into position and 
the end of the rope was passed from the shore to 
the vessel. The signal was given to the engineer 
to go ahead slowly. The rope tightened, the mud- 
bank around the imprisoned animal began to open, 
and soon, amid the cheers of more than a thousand 
spectators, the helpless creature was towed into 
deep water and was assisted by willing hands to 
reach terra firma. 

President Haine specially commended Officer 
Regan for the good judgment displayed on this oc- 
casion. 


Toleration.—“‘ Other people than Auld Lichts 
may be saved, but it will take them all their time.” 
This saying, which the Scotch humorist puts into 
the mouth of a good but narrow woman, expresses 
very keenly the measure to which modern tolera- 
tion often extends. We are not willing to say that 
there is no salvation otitside our church, but we 
believe that those who are inside it will have an 
easier time in getting to heaven than their neigh- 
bors. But in truth it will “‘take us all our time,” 
whatever the road we go by. There are no easier 
terms than the strait gate and the narrow way for 
the best cireumstanced of us. No less than a sur- 
render of the whole life will God take at our hands. 
— Selected. 


The One Thing Needful._—‘ We must do such and 
such things,” say some. Yes, possibly, you must, 
if you are determined at all costs to live, to be pros- 
perous, to grow rich; but there is no must at all if 
you are determined at all costs to seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness) * * * 
I say it feeling the extreme difficulty of speaking 
to men who are often exposed to great temptations, 
but I say it with deep conviction: it is always pos- 
sible that the true man and the good will have to 
be ruined, and it is always necessary that the true 
man and the good prefer ruin to one slight devia- 
tion from the path of simple truth and righteous- 
ness. 

Such words are in the spirit of the men who said, 
‘Whether it be right in the sight of God to obey 
men rather than God, judge ye.” Our religion 
peeds to be tested, our faith needs trial in order 
that it may be refined; and let not the Christian 
imagine that he is at liberty to bow to every storm, 
to shirk every conflict, and to conform to doubtful 
practices because they are the custom of the world. 
— Selected. 


“Happy am I, for what Idol like!” But 
so doth the beast. Shall this, then, be thine 
end, to do no better than the beast? To do 
better, thou must do without murmur, not what 
thou.wouldst, but. what thou shouldst. 





























































